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REVIEWS 


Planning Armageddon: 
British Economic Warfare 
and the First World War 


Nicholas A Lambert 
Harvard University Press, 2012 


PLANNING ARMAGEDDON 


Ne Lambert is a well-known 
and key member of the group of 
naval historians associated with Professor 
John Sumida, who re-wrote the history 
of the Fisher era in the late twentieth 
century, successfully questioning the 
authority of Arthur Marder. Now, as 
the new establishment, their work is 
inevitably being challenged, with varying 
levels of success. Dr Lambert has been 
rather quiet of late. It was known he was 
working on ‘the blockade’ and that the 
result would be worth waiting for. These 
rumours were not wrong. 

In this formidable book, the author 
develops the thesis that between 1905 
and 1912 the British Empire adopted 
a maritime strategy of economic 
warfare that was designed to bring 
down its major potential enemy — 
Germany -— rapidly, efficiently and on its 
own. With meticulous scholarship he 
traces the emergence of this strategy 
and its ‘envisioning’, exposition and 
endorsement. He argues that it was 
in place when war broke out in 1914: 
indeed, that the very decision for war 
reflected the conviction of the Cabinet 
that the economic effects of the conflict 
would be disastrous for Britain whether 
it stayed out or went in, even if the war 
could be kept to the level of a maritime 
and economic conflict. Draconian 
regulations to control British and foreign 
shipping were in place. 

It all went wrong, however. The 
economic warfare strategy was the 
victim of the cross-cutting interests of 
the Admiralty, Foreign Office and Board 
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of Trade. The Foreign Office was anxious 
not to offend neutrals, especially the US, 
which took a persistently strong line to 
safeguard the economic interests of its 
nationals, especially the southern cotton 
growers. The Board of Trade was anxious 
not to interfere with British exports, 
even when they were to the neutral 
countries next to Germany for re-export 
to the enemy. Even the Admiralty was 
not united on the issue. The result was a 
most permeable blockade that was so far 
from the fully fledged economic warfare 
that had been planned pre-war that the 
author defines it as a different strategy. It 
was certainly far from decisive, and Britain 
was pulled inexorably into an expensive 
continental strategy that had been largely 
rejected pre-war except by enthusiasts 
such as Henry Wilson, who was not 
representative even of War Office opinion. 

What is especially impressive about 
the book is the author’s mastery of the 
contemporary global financial situation 
whose dynamics, based on shipping, 
credit and cables — and whose potential 
fragility — he explains very clearly. He 
also explains the economic and financial 
dimensions of British strategy in 1915 
and sheds important new light on the 
Dardanelles campaign, notably how its 
conception reflected the need to open up 
communications with Russia. This was not 
so much to provide Russia with supplies, 
but rather to allow it to export its grain 
to pay for the war without the financial 
support the British Cabinet thought was 
unaffordable. This grain was also deemed 
to be necessary to feed a British labour 
force whose political stability was a major 
preoccupation of the government, some 
of whom had used fears of food shortage 
and unrest as arguments against going to 
war. The final failure of the Dardanelles 
opened up more opportunities for the 
Continentalists, and the way to the 
Somme. 

The chaos of the political direction of 
the war by the Asquith Cabinet is clearly 
brought out. Churchill’s final resignation 
from it in November 1915 seems less 
to do with being frozen out of decision- 
making (which he was not) and more to do 
with his general disgust at the confusion 
of policy-making. Only in 1916 were 
attempts made to organise the blockade 
with greater coherence and effect with the 


setting up of a Ministry of Blockade, and 
this is where, rather sadly, Dr Lambert’s 
account deliberately tails off. He seems 
to have little desire to take the matter 
further. This is a pity, as he is clearly the 
historian to do it. Despite its formidable 
length — 504 pages, plus another 140 
pages of endnotes — as Keith Neilson 
points out on the dust jacket, the book is 
areal page-turner with a ‘what happened 
next’ quality. But the book ending just as 
the bureaucratic framework for a more 
effective blockade is created is like a 
thriller losing its last chapter. It is to be 
hoped the author changes his mind. 

There are aspects of the book which 
will grate with some readers. Perhaps 
some conclusions are drawn that are 
too definite where the evidence is not 
necessarily so conclusive. Those devoted 
to attacking the Sumida-Lambert axis, 
however, ought to think carefully before 
they dismiss too easily the central 
arguments in this book. There was more 
to pre-war Admiralty planning than 
formal plans, of contestable provenance, 
that often contradicted themselves, 
and which did not command universal 
consensus. In 1912 the plans may 
well have come together, with distant 
blockade combined with economic 
pressure, but such was the nature of 
contemporary politics and government 
that coherence was lacking and the 
ideas of economic warfare were seen 
as dangerous in their own way, as were 
ill-considered offensives against the 
German coast. Economic warfare in its 
fullest sense also directly challenged 
contemporary ideas about the role of the 
state in economic and financial affairs. 
Perhaps all this ought to have been 
thought through earlier. 

Dr Lambert, who is an associate 
fellow of the Institute, has produced 
a book of high-quality research and 
analysis, which is truly a landmark in the 
historiography of the First World War. The 
place of the British Empire in that conflict 
cannot be fully understood without 
exploring its accessible pages. Despite its 
weight, in all senses it is a book hard to 
put down. 
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